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wealth to enable them to follow their inclinations, while every feeling 
that would interfere with their pleasure is choked in its birth, as con- 
trary to that calm indifference, which is essential to fashionable man- 
ners, and most congenial to the empty heads, and emptier hearts, of 
the mass of what are called fashionable people. Only that you would 
shake your head and pronounce me a pedant, you should hear a screed 
from that satyrical rogue, Persius, on this very subject. 

The reader hath discovered by this time, that we are not Dives, or 
we would not have railed on lady Fortune after this fashion ; no mat- 
ter. If we have been prosy, we shall make him amends, and at the 
same time give a beautiful illustration of our views, by quoting a 
noble sonnet from one of the few literary men of the day who have 
scorned to barter their high fame for the sake of present emolument : 

Oh friend, I know not which way I must look 

For comfort — being as I am oppressed 

To think that now our life is only drest 

For show. Mean handiwork of craftsman ; cook — 

Or groom ! We must run glittering like a brook 

In the open sunshine, or we are unblest. 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delight us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry, and these we adore ; 

Plain living and high thinking are no more. 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone ; our peace, our fearful innocence 

And pure religion, breatln'ng household laws. 

Wordsworth. 



THE GRIDIRON; 

OR l'AJJDY MULLOWNEY'S TRAVELS IN FRANCE. 

(By the author of the King and the Bishop.) 

Soldier — Boskos thromutdo boskos. 

Parolles — I know you are the Musko's regiment. 

Soldier. — Bohos vauvado : — 

Parolles. — I understand thee, and can speak thy tongue. 

All's icetl that ends wetl. 

Matthews, in his " Trip to America," gives a ludicrous representa- 
tion of an Irishman who has left his own country on the old-fashioned 
speculation of " seeking his fortune" — and who, after various previous 
failures in the pursuit, at length goes into the back settlements with 
the intention of becoming interpreter general between the Yankees and 
the Indian tribes — but the Indians reject his proferred service, " The 
poor ignorant creatures" as he himself says, "just because he did not 
understand their language." We are told, moreover, that Goldsmith 
visited the land of dykes and dams, for the purpose of teaching the 
Hollanders English, quite overlooking (until his arrival in the country 
made it obvious,) that he did not know a word of Dutch himself. I 
have prefaced the following story thus, in the hope that the "pre- 
cedent" which covers so many absurdities in law, may be considered 
available by the autlwr, as well as the suitor, and may serve a turn in 
the court of criticism, as well as in the common pleas. 

A certain old gentleman in the west of Ireland whose love of the ridi- 
culous quite equalled his taste for claret and fox-hunting, was wont, upon 
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certain festive occasions when opportunity offered, to amuse his friends 
bydrawing out one of his servants who was exceeding fond of what he 
called his ' ihravels,' and in whom a good deal of whim, some queer 
stories, and perhaps more than all, long and faithful services, had estab- 
lished a sort of right of loquacity. He was one of those few trusty 
and privileged domestics, who, if his master unheedingly uttered a rash 
thing in a fit of passion, would venture to set him right. If the 
squire said " I'll turn that rascal off," my friend Pat would say, " troth 
you won't sir ;" and Pat was always right, for if any altercation arose 
upon the " subject matter in hand," he was sure to throw in some good 
reason, either from former service — general good conduct — or the 
delinquent's " wife and childher," that always turned the scale. But I 
am digressing : on such merry-meetings as I have alluded to, the 
master, after making certain " approaches," as a military man would 
say, as the preparatory steps in laying siege to some extravaganza 
of his servant, might, perchance, assail Pat thus : " By the bye, Sir 
John, (addressing a distinguished guest,) Pat has a very curious story 
which something you told me to day reminds me of. You remember 
Pat, (turning to the man, evidently pleased at the notice thus paid to 
himself,) you remember that queer adventure you had in France." 
" Troth I do, sir," grins forth Pat, " What !" exclaims Sir John, in 
feigned surprize, " was Pat ever in France ?" " Indeed he was," cries 
mine host — and Pat adds, " ay, and farther, plaze your honor." — " I 
assure you, Sir John," continues my host, " Pat told me a story once 
that surprised me very much, respecting the ignorance of the French." 
"Indeed," rejoins the baronet, "really I always supposed the French 
to be a most accomplished people." " Troth then, theyr'e not sir," in- 
terrupts Pat. " Oh by no means," adds mine host, shaking his head 
emphatically. " I believe Pat 'twas when you were crossing the At- 
lantic," says the master, turning to Pat with a seductive air, and lead- 
ing him into the " full and true account ;" (for Pat had thought fit 
to visit ' North Amerikay,' for ' a rason he had,' in the autumn of the 
year 98,) " Yes sir," says Pat, " the broad Atlantic," a favorite 
phrase of his, which he gave with a brogue as broad, almost, as the 
Atlantic itself. " It was the time I was lost in crassin the broad 
Atlantic a comin' home" began Pat, decoyed into the recital; — " whin 
the winds began to blow, and the sae to rowl, that you'd think 
the Colleen dhas, (that was her name) would not have a mast left but 
what would rowl out of her. Well, sure enough, the masts went by the 
boord, at last, and the pumps was choak'd, (divil choak them for that 
same,) and av coorse the wather gained an us, and troth to be filled 
with wather is neither good for man or baste ; and she was sinkin' fast, 
settlin' down, as the sailors calls it, and faith I never was good at 
settlin' down in my life, and I liked it then less nor ever ; accordianly 
we prepared for the worst, and put out the boat, and got a sack o' 
bishkits, and a cashk o' pork, and a kag o' wather, and a thrifle o' 
rum aboord, and any other little mattAers we could think iv in the 
mortial hurry we wor in — and faith there was no time to be lost, for 
my darlint, the Colleen dhas went down like a lump o' lead, afore we 
wor many sthrokes o' the oar away from her. Well, we dhrifted away all 
that night, and next mornin' put up a piece av a sail as well as we 
could, for we dar'nt show a stitch o' canvass the night before, bekase 
it was blowin' like bloody murther, savin' your presence, and sure its 
the wondher of the world we wor'nt swally'd alive by the ragin' sae — 
well, away we wint, for more nor a week, and nothin' before our 
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two good-looking eyes but the canopAy iv heaven and the wide ocean— 
the broad Atlantic — divil a thing was to be seen but the sae and the sky, 
and though the sae and the sky is mighty purty things in themselves, 
still in all, yet by my sowl they're no great things when you've nothin' else 
to look at for a week together — and the barest rock in the world, so 
it was land, would be more welkim. And then, soon enough troth, our 
provisions began to run low, the bishkits, and the water, and the 
rum — troth that was gone first of all — God help uz — and, oh ! it was 
thin that starvation began to stare uz in the face — 'Oh murther, murther, 
captain darlint,' says I, ' I wish we cotild see land any where,' says I. 
« More power to your elbow, Paddy, my boy,' says he, ' for sitch 
a good wish, and troth its myself wishes the same.' ' Oh God grant it,' 
says I, .' 8MB 1 1 Thumb, queen of heaven, supposing it was only a dissolute 
island,' says I, ' inhabited wid Turks, sure they would not be such bail 
Chrishtkans as to refuse uz a bit and a sup.' 

" ' Whisht, whisht, Paddy,' says the captain, ' dont be talkin' bad 
of any one,' says he, ' you dont know how soon you may want a good 
word put in for yourself, if you should be called to quarthers in th'other 
world all of a suddent,' says he. ' Thrue for you, captain darlint,' says 
I, I called him darlint and made free wid him, you see, bekase dis- 
tress makes uz all equal — 'thrue for you, captain jewel — God betune uz 
and harm, I owe no man any spite' — and troth that was only truth. 
Well, the last bishkit was sarved out, and by gor the water itself was 
all gone at last, and we passed the night mighty cowld — well, at the 
brake o' day the sun riz most beautiful out o' the waves, that was as 
bright as silver and as clear as ctyshthal. But it was only the more 
crule upon uz, for we wor beginin' to feel terrible hungry ; when all 
at wanst I thought I spied the land — by gor I thought I felt mv 
heart up in my throat in a minnit, and ' thundAer an ouns, captain, 
says I, 'look to leeward,' says I. ' What for?' says he. 'I think 1 see 
the land," says I, so he ups with his bring-' em-near — (that's what the 
sailors call a spy-glass, sir,) and looks out, and, sure enough it was. 

" ' Hurra !' says he, ' we're all right now ; pull away boys,' says he. 
' Take care you're not mistaken,' says I, ' maybe its only a fog-bank, 
captain darlint,' says I. ' Oh no,' says he, ' its the land in atrnest.' ' On 
then, whereabouts in the wide world are we ?' says I. ' Captain ; — maybe 
it id be in Roosia, or Proosia, or the Garman oceant,' says I. ' Tut, you 
fool,' says he — for he had that consulted way with him— thinkin' him- 
self cleverer nor any one else — 'tut, you fool,' says he, 'that's France, 
says he. ' Fire an ouns,' says I, ' do you tell me so — and how do you 
know it's France it is, captain dear?' says I. 'Bekase this is the Bay « 
Bishky we're in now,' says he — ' Troth I was thinkin' so myself, says 
I, 'by the rowl it has, for I often heard av it in the regard o that 
same,' and troth the likes av it I never seen before nor sense, and who 
the help o' God never will. 

" Well, with that my heart began to grow light, and when I se en 
my life was safe, I began to grow twice hungrier nor ever — so says 
I, ' Captain jewel, I wish we had a gridiron.' ' Why then,' says be, 
• thundher and turf,' says he, ' what puts a gridiron into your hea a 
4 Bekase I'm starvin' with the hunger,' says I. ' And sure bad-luck i 
you,' says he, ' you couldn't ate a gridiron,' says he, ' barrin' you wo 
a Pelican o the wildherness,' says he — ' Ate a gridiron,' says I, ' <> CD > ^ 
troth I'm not sitch a gommoch all out as that any how. But sure 
we had a gridiron we could dhress a beef-stake,' says I. ' Arrah : ' 
where's the beef-stake to dhress,' says he. ' Sure, could'nt we cut a s 
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aff the pork,' says I. ' By gor I never thought of that," says the cap- 
tain. ' You're a clever fellow, Paddy,' says he, laughin'. ' Oh there's 
many a thrue word said in joke,' says I. ' Thrue for you Paddy,' says 
he. ' Well, then,' says I, ' if you put me ashore there beyant,' (for we 
were nearin' the land all the time,) ' and sure I can ax thim for to 
lind me the loan of a gridiron,' says I. ' Oh by gor the butther's 
comin' out o' the stir-a-bout in airnist now,' says he, ' you gommoch,' 
says he, ' sure I towld you before that's France — and sure theyre all 
furriners (foreigners,) there,' says the captain. ' Well,' says I, « and 
how do you know but I'm as good a furriner myself as any o' thim.' 
1 What do you mane ?' says he. ' I mane,' says I, ' what I towld you, 
that I'm as good a furriner myself as any o' thim.' * Make me sinsible,' 
says he. ' By dad maybe that's more nor me, or greater nor me could 
do,' says I — and we all began to laugh at him, for I thought I'd pay 
him off for his bit o' consait about the german oceant. ' Leave aff your 
hnmbuggin', says he, 'I bid you, and tell me what it is you mane at all, 
at all.' ' Parly voofrongsay,' says I. ' Oh your humble sarvant,' says he, 
'why, by gor, you're a scholar, Paddy.' 'Troth, youmay say that,' says I. 
' \V hy, you're a clever fellow Paddy J says the captain, jeerin' like. ' Troth 
your'e not the first that said that,' says I, ' whether you joke or 
do' — ' Oh, but I'm in airnest,' says the captain — ' and do you tell me 
Paddy,' says he, ' that you spake Frinch ?' — ' Parly voofrongsay,' says 
I. ' By gor that bangs Banagher, and all the world knows Banagher 
bangs the devil — I never met the likes o' you Paddy,' says he — ' pull 
away boys, and put Paddy ashore, and maybe we wont get a good belly- 
tnll before long.' So with that it was no sooner said nor done — they 
pulled away and got close into shore in less than no time, and run the 
boat up in a little creek, and a beautiful creek it was, with a lovely white 
sthrand, an iligant place for ladies to bathe in the summer — and out I 
got, and it's stiff enough in my limbs I was afther bein cramp'd up in 
the boat, and perished with the cowld and hunger ; but I conthrived to 
scramble on, one way or th; other, tow'rds a little bit of a wood that 
w as close to the shore, and the smoke curlin' out of it quite timptin' 
like. • By my sowl,' says I, ' I'm all right ; there's a house there,' 
says I — and sure enough there was, and a parcel of men, women and 
childher, aating their dinner round a table quite convanient. And so I 
wint up to the door, and I thought I'd be very civil to thim, as I 
heerd the Frinch was always mighty p'lite intirely — and I thought 
1 d shew them I knew what good manners was. So I took aff my hat 
»nd making a low bow, says I, ' God save all here,' says I. Well to 
jje sure they all stopt gating at wanst and began to stare at me, and 
feith they almost look'd me out of countenance — and I thought' to my- 
self it was not good manners at all — more be token from furriners, 
which they call so mighty p'lite; but I never minded that, in re- 
gard of wantin' the gridiron, ' and so,' says I, ' I beg your par- 
don,' says I, « for the liberty I take, but its only bein' in disthress 
ln regard of aating,' says I, ' that I make boitld to throuble yez, 
and it you could lend me the loan of a gridiron,' says I, 'I'd be intirely 
o»Wg G( j to y e _> g v g 0r j ne y a jj stared a t m e twice worse nor before, and 
with that, says I, (knowing what was in their minds,) ' indeed its 
'"rue for you,' says I ; ' I'm tathered to pieces, and God knows I look 
yuare enough, but its by raason of the storm,' says I, ' which dhriv 
* ls ashore here below, and we're all starvin',' says I. So then they began 
look at each other agin, and myself seeing at wonst dirty thoughts 
was m their heads, and that they tuk me for a poor beggar comin' to 
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crave charity — with that, says I, 'Oh! not at all,' says I, 'by no manes, 
we have plenty o' mate ourselves, there below, and we'll dbfess it,' says 
I, ' if you would be plased to lind us the loan of a gridiron,' - says I, 
makin a low bow. — Well, sir, the divil a bit but they stared at me twice 
worse nor ever, and faith I began to think that may be the captain 
was wrong, and that it was not France at all at all — and so says I — ' I 
beg pardon, sir,' says I, to a fine ould man, with a head of hair as 
white as silver — maybe I'm under a mistake,' says I ; ' but I thought 
I was in France, sir: aren't you furriners?' says I. * Parly voo Frang- 
say? — wee munseer' — says he. ' Then would you lind me the loan of 
a gridiron,' says I, ' if you plase ? ' Oh, it was thin that they stared 
at me as if I had seven heads; and faith myself began to feel flusthered 
like and onaisy — and so says I, making a bow and scrape agin, ' I know 
it's a liberty I take, sir,' says I, ' but its only in the regard of bem' cast 
away, and if you plaze, sir,' says I, ' Parly voo Frangsay,' 'we mun- 
seer ?' says he, mighty sharp. ' Then would you lind me the loan of a 
gridiron f* says I, 'and you 11 ohleege me.' Well, sir, the ould chap 
began to mutineer me, but the divil a bit of a gridiron he'd gi' me ; and 
so, I h#gan to think they were all negars, (niggards) for all their fine 
manners; and troth my blood begun to rise, and says I, 'By my sowl if 
it was you was in disthriss,' says I, ' and if it was to ould Ireland you 
kern, 'ite not only the gridiron they'd give you, if youax'd it, but some- 
thing to put an it too, and the dhrop o' dhrink into tbe bargain, and eead 
MtefaHte.' Well, the word eead mile faille seemed to streck his heart, 
and the ould chap cocked his ear, and so I thought I'd give him another 
offer, and make him sinsible at last ; and so says I wonst more, quite 
slow that he might understand, — ' Parly — voo— Frongsay, munseer?' 
' We munseer,' says he ;',' then lind me the loan of a gridiron,' says I, ' and 
bad luck to you.' Well, bad win to the bit of it he'd gi' me, and 
the ould chap begins bowin' and scrapin,' and said something or other 
about a long tongs.* ' Phoo ! — to the devil I pitch yourself and your 
torigs,' says I, ' I don't want a tongs at all at all ; but cant you listen 
to rayson,' says I. — ' Parly voo Frongsay?' — ' We, munseer.' 'Then 
thundher and turf, will you lind me the loan of a, gridiron — and howld 
your prate.' Well, what would you think but he shook his owld noddle 
as much as to say he wouldn't: and so says I — ' Bad luck to the likes 
o' that I ever seen — troth if you wor in my counthry its not that away 
they'd use you; the curse of the crows an you, you owld sinner,' says 
I, ' the divil a longer I'll darken your door.' So he seen I was vex'd, 
and I thought, as I was turning away, I seen him begin to relint, and 
that his conscience throubled him ; and says I, turnin' back, ' Well) 
I'll ghee you one chance more — you owld thief — are you a Chrishtban at 
all at all? are yon a furrinner?' says I, • that aU the world calls so 
p'lite.- — Bad luck to you, do you undherstahd your own language ? — ■ 
Parly voo Frongsay,' says I; 'We, munseer,' says he. — ' Then blood 
an ouns,' says I, 'will you lind me the loan of a gridiron f Well, sir, 
the devil receave the bit. of it he'd gi' me — and so with that the • curse 
o' the hungry an you, you owld negarly villian,' says I; 'the back o' 




kera away— <and in troth its often sence, that / thought that it «*" 
remarkable." 

» Some mystification of Paddy's touching the French n'entaul*. 



